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EDITORIAL 


Education in this country during the last fifteen years has been 
drawing closer to the life problems that face the students in our 
schools and colleges. The rapid increase of courses on the family 
and the practical character of this instruction are the most con- 
vincing expressions of this trend. There has long been an 
interest in the philosophic and historical aspects of the family as 
a social institution, but in recent years there has developed a new 
literature dealing with the family as a relationship. Instruction, 
stressing the biological, psychological, and sociological problems 
of family association, is now being given widely in our colleges 
and universities and increasingly in high schools, professional 
schools, and courses for adult education. 

Very recently, colleges, social organizations, and churches have 
begun to offer instruction in preparation for marriage. For the 
tenth time a course discussing all the major problems of marriage 
will be offered this year to the senior men of the college and the 
students of the professional schools at the University of North 
Carolina. The need of preparation for marriage is being more and 
more realized by thoughtful people and courses on marriage 
would be increasing in our college programs even more rapidly 
were it not for the hesitancy of college administrators who see 
clearly that this type of instruction cannot carry out its purposes 
unless it handles frankly problems of marriage experience that in 
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the past could not have been included in any form of public teach- 
ing without violating American mores. The present situation is 
such that there is opportunity to provide a scientific and construc- 
tive interpretation of marriage problems, in accord with the mod- 
ern way of meeting life, and the need of this instruction is so great 
and youth’s appreciation of it, when it is factual, definite, and 
practical, so sincere that we have every reason to suppose that 
marriage courses will soon be as well established in our educa- 
tional program as are at present courses on the family. 

The authors of the following articles are all actively at work 
in the movement to give youth a more adequate preparation for 
family responsibility, for parenthood, and for marriage. They 
write with a background of experience. All of them are authors 
of books that are much appreciated. Dr. Paul Popenoe, biologist 
and eugenist, is perhaps best known as the organizer of the Insti- 
tute of Family Relations, the first family clinic in the United 
States; Miss Sadie J. Swenson has been a pioneer in developing 
instruction on the family in our high schools; Dr. Meyer F. Nim- 
koff, in addition to his contribution as a college instructor, directs 
a family clinic service. The Reverend Edgar Schmiedeler is in 
charge of the family-life section of the National Catholic Wel- 
fare Conference; Dr. Albert W. Beaven, pastor, and head of the 
Colgate Rochester Divinity School, is also a former president of 
the Federal Council of Churches of Christ in America. 
Ernest R. Groves 

















EDUCATION AND EUGENICS 


PAUL POPENOE 


Institute of Family Relations, Los Angeles 


Eugenics rests on two axioms so simple that a child can under- 
stand them. Ifa people is to survive, it must produce in each year, 
or each generation, enough children to take the places of those 
who die during that period. And if it is to avoid deterioration 
which would also prevent survival, it must encourage childbear- 
ing from the part of the population that is, in general, fit, rather 
than predominantly from the mentally diseased, the mentally 
deficient, and the physically defective. 

How can education favor these two necessary conditions of 
national existence? 

1. Young people must be educated to choose their mates 
wisely. This involves the building up of right attitudes from 
infancy onward; and it also involves some information concern- 
ing heredity. With nearly 10 per cent of the whole population 
destined to break down from mental disease at some time during 
life, with about 5 per cent of the population so lacking in abstract 
intelligence that it has an I.Q. of 70 or less, and with wide- 
spread physical defects, it is important that accurate knowledge 
concerning the inheritable factors be widespread. This is needed 
both to discourage unwise matings and to prevent overanxiety 
and needless fears. Not later than the junior high school, it 
should be possible to give pupils some sound ideas about heredity, 
incidentally, in connection with many of the courses in the pres- 
ent curriculum. 

If such knowledge is to be used, frankness and honesty about 
one’s own family must become somewhat more customary. There 
is a widespread tendency to feel that concealment or misrepresen- 
tation of unpleasant facts in one’s ancestry is entirely legitimate. 
Not merely must a more objective attitude be encouraged, but 
ways must be found to make family histories more public. Such 
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a change, running against deep-seated prejudices, will naturally 
be slow. 

Any attempt to build up sound attitudes on this point should 
certainly take pains to preserve perspective and balance. One 
minor defect must not be allowed to outweigh many valuable 
qualities, either in one’s estimate of one’s self or in evaluating a 
possible mate. 

2. It is useless to educate people for wise choices in mating, 
unless they will have an opportunity to put this ability into prac- 
tice. They must therefore be given a chance to make acquaint- 
ances; and the high schools (and colleges) must take as much 
pains to see that no student escapes a normal social development, 
as they now take to see that no student escapes a general knowl- 
edge of English literature. 

It appears from a number of studies that, in the educated part 
of the population, more marriages result from meetings in school 
and college than from any other one source. And these marriages 
turn out well, for the partners have to a large degree the com- 
mon background and outlook on life that makes for success. 
If one does not marry a fellow student, one may marry the 
brother or sister or friend of a fellow student. Beyond this, one’s 
ability to marry at all will depend to some extent on having been 
socialized in high school or college. 

Much could be done by a course in personal relations; or by a 
unit on personal relations in a course on orientation, on family 
relations, or elsewhere. This would discuss such questions as 
these: What is a pleasing personality? How can it be acquired? 
What is the basis of friendship? It would particularly deal with 
the psychological differences between the sexes—one of the most 
neglected yet most important subjects in education. The girl who 
would be popular must make a study (some know it intuitively) 
of what attracts boys, and must learn that a successful technique 
is built up on a typically feminine basis of allurement, not on a 
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masculine basis of aggressiveness. Boys must get some elementary 
ideas of feminine psychology to correspond. 

But the most important part of this problem is to be solved 
outside the classroom and depends on extracurricular activities. 
Every high-school and college student must be forced to make 
many acquaintances, in an informal way. It isa matter of common 
knowledge that this is now not always the case. A boy may go to 
a coeducational institution for four years without getting better 
acquainted with any girl than to say “Good morning” to her as 
they pass in the hall, if he happens to be seated near her in some 
class, and therefore feels free to take that liberty. A girl may go 
to a coeducational institution for four years, and never have a 
“date” during the entire time. Such persons are not educated! 
The usual attempt to remedy this situation by promoting social 
affairs often makes matters worse rather than better. Those who 
know they will enjoy themselves are the ones who go; and they 
do not especially need it. Those who particularly need the socia- 
lization are likely to stay at home, or, if they go, are allowed to 
spend the evening as wall flowers, and return more convinced 
than ever that they are failures in life, that they cannot be popu- 
lar, that no one is interested in them. The next time a social affair 
is given, they too will probably stay at home. It is not rare to find, 
even in high schools where a special effort is made to provide a 
wholesome social life, that not more than 50 per cent of the stu- 
dents attend the various affairs that are given. 

Space will not allow an adequate discussion of this topic, but 
a few suggestions may be made. One of the best methods of get- 
ting the students acquainted is through class excursions and field 
trips. The members of a biology class can get better acquainted 
on a Saturday at the beach than in a dozen class parties and arti- 
ficial “mixers”; and, best of all, no one can stay away, yet no one 
goes feeling that he has to go in order to be “done good to.” The 
homeroom lends itself well to this purpose, also, especially if the 
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teacher will detail groups or committees of students, carefully 
selected as to personality and sex, to make investigations and 
reports on various subjects. 

All sorts of special interest groups—music, art, dramatic, hik- 
ing and athletic, collecting, hobby—form a suitable basis for 
social life. They can be made much more effective by the intelli- 
gent and unostentatious aid of a senior cabinet or some other sub- 
stitute for the “Big Brother” and “Big Sister” movement. If a 
shy freshman girl finds that her acquaintance is cultivated by an 
admired senior, if the latter urges her to join the orchestra or 
the writers’ club, she may respond much more readily than she 
does to even the most persuasive dean of women or official coun- 
selor. So far as possible, credit should be given for these group 
activities in order to encourage participation. 

Social affairs in the curriculum are quite feasible. The home- 
economics girls may give a practice tea for the boys; the physical- 
education department may offer a credit course in social dancing, 
with a hand-picked enrollment. Finally, the best school social 
affairs are not the formal ones in the evening, but the informal 
hikes, or dances at lunch or after the last period of the afternoon. 
The advantage here is that every one stays and dances “just as 
they are”; no one goes home and then refrains from coming back 
because she “‘hasn’t a thing to wear.” 

Once the situation is recognized, any high school or college 
can, with a little imagination and determination, give every stu- 
dent a chance to develop emotionally and socially, quite as much 
as intellectually. 

3. Students must also be given some definite education for 
successful marriage. This is important eugenically because happy 
couples have more children than do unhappy couples, and those 
who go into the divorce court have few or none. In so far as the 
schools are dealing with good eugenic material, they cannot afford 
to see it wasted by failure in marriage. 
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Moreover, success in marriage is perpetuated from generation 
to generation to a considerable extent, so that the results achieved 
at this point carry over from parents to children. Unhappy mar- 
ried persons come from unhappy homes in childhood, at least 
twice as frequently as do happily married persons. Part of this is 
doubtless due to inherent differences of the families in intelli- 
gence, emotional stability, and good health; but much of it is 
undoubtedly educational. 

4. Students must be given proper education for vocational 
choice and the attainment of economic competence. This is likely 
to promote (a) earlier marriage and (b) more children per mar- 
ried couple. The delay in average age of marriage, resulting from 
a college education, is sometimes one of the most harmful results. 
It is often increased by letting students go into debt for their 
education, so that they have to work for several years to pay off 
these debts before they can consider marriage. This is likely to 
give them a less favorable choice of mate, and also to diminish the 
size of family. After marriage, the number of children is associ- 
ated with success in one’s vocation, and with economic sufficiency. 
Since the high schools and, to an even greater extent, the colleges 
deal with young people who are eugenically superior to the ave- 
rage of the population, it isa misfortune to have the marriage and 
birth rates of these young people reduced as a result of the edu- 
cation they have received. Eugenically, society should expect 
that these superior young people should be so educated as to have 
higher marriage and birth rates than the average, not lower. 
Whatever can be done to shorten the educational period for the 
most superior, to enable them to become self-supporting, able to 
marry, and to have children, at an earlier age, will be of far- 
reaching importance eugenically. The importance of this aspect 
of higher education has been too often overlooked. 

5. Young people must also be educated for parenthood. This 
makes them more likely to have children, because they are more 
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interested and less fearful; and makes them more likely to raise 
successfully to maturity such children as they do have. In this 
brief paper I shall not attempt to outline the essentials of educa- 
tion, either for marriage or for parenthood. They are dealt with 
elsewhere, and I am here concerned merely to point out their 
eugenic significance. 

It should be emphasized, however, that this education must 
be started somewhere about the junior-high-school level, if it is 
to reach the bulk of the population. After that, it is too late to 
affect all students, because many of them are dropping out, either 
to marry or to take jobs. It will not do to postpone education for 
parenthood to the college level, since most young people do not 
go to college. On the other hand, it will not do to omit the sub- 
ject in college, because the college students are a particularly 
selected lot who should be better educated for marriage and par- 
enthood than any other part of the population. 

6. Young people should be educated in eugenics as a matter 
of citizenship. They will be called on to support or reject all 
sorts of proposals which will either promote or hinder eugenic 
progress. They must know how to tell the difference and be able 
to make intelligent choices. 

In addition to the axioms stated in the first paragraph of this 
paper, any school child can be given a grasp of the idea of the con- 
tinuity of the germ plasm and of heredity. This can begin in the 
elementary grades, through nature study. He should then get 
some simple, general notions about present conditions. 

Educators know, though the general public does not, that the 
population of the United States is no longer increasing at a sufhi- 
cient rate to reproduce itself. There are actually fewer children 
of kindergarten and primary age in America than there were 
ten years ago, and it is only a matter of a few decades when this 
cessation of growth will reach all age levels. Americans have 
been accustomed to a steadily and rapidly growing population 
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ever since the beginning of the seventeenth century, and it will 
be hard for them to realize that the population is growing smaller 
year by year, instead of larger—as will soon be the case. When 
this condition is reached, or even approached clearly enough to 
be recognized, there is likely to be some public excitement, and 
a demand either for lessening the restrictions on immigration or 
for promoting population growth by economic and social meas- 
ures. It will be of the highest importance that the voters should 
by that time be able to discriminate between a good and a bad 
population policy. If a eugenic program is adopted, the nation 
may be as much strengthened as it would be weakened by the 
kind of measures that would produce quantity at the expense of 
quality. Unfortunately, in a democracy there is always a tendency 
in the latter direction. The future of America depends largely on 
whether in the next generation educators can produce citizens 
who will be eugenically minded. Such teaching will be promoted 
by careful selection of teachers as to normal personality, sound 
ethical and social attitudes; and an increase in the number of mar- 
ried women and, particularly, married men in the faculties. 

The general facts can be brought to the attention of students 
through a wide range of courses in biology, social science, citizen- 
ship, history, psychology, home economics, and the like. Then 

the outlines of a sound eugenic policy of population control, in its 
negative and positive aspects, can be suggested. 

On the negative side the excessive reproduction of the unfit 
can be checked by a number of simple measures. The abolition of 
child labor will remove the economic incentive to childbearing 
in a part of the population that produces children who are, on the 
whole, below par. Raising the minimum age of marriage (which 
in some States is still 12 years for girls and 14 for boys) will keep 
the kind of people who are uneducated or uneducable from get- 
ting a long start in parenthood over the educated classes. Physi- 
cal examination before marriage and a few days’ delay after pub- 
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lication of intention to wed will prevent many undesirable mar- 
riages. Spread of contraceptive information and materials and 
wider use of voluntary sterilization (with a compulsory provi- 
sion in the law for use when needed) will prevent the insane and 
feeble-minded, the irresponsible and reckless, the alcoholic and 
the indifferent, the chronic paupers, and those parents who pro- 
duce children in order to get their dole increased from multiply- 
ing more rapidly than those who are physically healthy, mentally 
sound, and emotionally stable. 

On the positive side the educational measures which I have 
been discussing in this paper may well be understood and sup- 
ported, and the importance of such social and economic changes 
stressed, as will conserve family life wherever that family life is 
reasonably sound. 











TEACHING FAMILY RELATIONSHIPS IN A 
CITY HIGH SCHOOL 


SADIE J. SWENSON 
Technical High School, Springfield, Massachusetts 


The study in family relationships is a five-credit semester 
course entitled “Euthenics.” It is an elective offered at present 
to girls in the senior year in the home-economics department. 
Therefore, the subject matter is greatly influenced by the fact 
that there are other courses in the department that are equally 
fundamental to successful living. Besides the regularly required 
academic subjects and work in foods, dietetics, home management, 
clothing and art, they have courses in chemistry and applied phy- 
sics, physiology, and hygiene. Since they have already had con- 
siderable instruction in homemaking, the girls come into the 
euthenics course with a fairly adequate background of the biologi- 
cal and economic aspects of family life. Therefore, more time can 
be devoted to the psychological and social aspects of personal and 
family relationships. The age of the pupil is an important factor 
in teaching this subject. Apparently much better results aré 
gained with the older girls. They are emotionally more mature 
and they are naturally more vitally interested. 

Since young people are more interested in themselves, and 
rightfully so, we begin our discussion and readings with an 
attempt to analyze personality, the factors in its development, 
and the relation of personality to the gaining of either satisfac- 
tion or dissatisfaction in life’s experience at home and in the com- 
munity. 

The questions: “Why do we believe as we do?” or, “Who am 
I?” immediately launch us into that problem of heredity and 
environment with their attendant results in personality make-up. 
We consider the recognized basic traits of achievement and their 
relation to hereditary tendencies or environmental circumstances. 
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Here we draw upon the pupils’ background of history and liter- 
ature for illustrations. This is an attempt to show that success in 
any undertaking is largely dependent upon personality whether 
it is in the making of a livelihood or the making of a home. This 
unit is concluded with three definite exercises. 

1. An individual statement in writing from each pupil show- 
ing what the study and discussion has meant to her personally. 

2. A definite program for personal improvement during the 
semester. Individual progress is checked at the end of the 
semester. 

3. Astudy of some favorite character in history or current life 
looking particularly for these points: (a) What was his early 
home environment? (b) What did he accomplish? (c) What 
were the qualities of personality which contributed to his success 
or which hindered his progress?* 

It is interesting to note here that Abraham Lincoln is always 
a favorite, but that in last semester’s class of thirty-one, ten wrote 
on the life of Lincoln. The colored girls invariably choose either 
Lincoln or Booker T. Washington for their study. The second 
favorite character is Florence Nightingale. Their selection is in 
no way due to the influence of the teacher. Only a suggestive list 
is presented to them. 

Before we study and discuss some of the psychological and 
sociological problems that grow out of our present environment 
we get a historical background for the modern drama of present- 
day living. Even those pupils who say that they dislike history 
enjoy the study of history in its relation to the family organiza- 
tion. They are particularly interested in the manifestations of the 
patriarchal influence in certain present-day families. With an 
appreciation of the fact that increased authority must necessarily 
go with increased responsibility they are much more tolerant of 


* Ernest R. Groves, Edna L. Skinner, and Sadie J. Swenson, The Family and Its 
Relationships (Chicago: J. B. Lippincott Company, 1932), p. 18. 
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their parents and others in authority. At this time we take a writ- 
ten inventory of the nationality make-up of the pupils. The 
teacher as well as all the pupils are keenly interested in knowing 
who’s who. The “pure bloods” of only one nationality for genera- 
tions are rare. Their parents are most likely to have come from 
rather recent immigration. 

A very definite effort is made to help them appreciate what 
| their own individual racial and national cultures may contribute 
|to finer American life; to help them recognize and appreciate 
certain characteristics, manners, and customs of their parents. It 
is hoped that they learn not to be ashamed of the veneer of certain 
old-time mannerisms in a new environment but to be proud of 
those sturdy traits of character that have made them succeed in a 
new environment. Current biography and fiction portraying pio- 
neer life in America are used for illustrative material. They are 
particularly interested in the immediate foreground of this pic- 
ture as provided by their own grandparents and the mode of liv- 
ing and thinking before the advent of the machine era that is 
theirs. We as adults still marvel over the beauty and wonder of 
the scientific and mechanical genii that minister to our health, 
comfort, and entertainment. We who remember Saturday-night 
bathing in the kitchen are continuously grateful for the conveni- 
ence and luxury of the modern bath “parlor.” Youth take for 
granted as necessities the convenience of the newest and best 
methods of heating, plumbing, and lighting, not to mention all 
the devices of cooking and cleaning. 

In the study of standards of living on various economic levels, 
it is difficult for them to believe that less than half of the popula- 
tion of the United States is decently housed or that one third of 
the families have an income of less than $1,200. A survey was 
made in our own city of about 150,000 inhabitants in which were 
found many homes without bathtubs. The pupils were scanda- 
lized and shocked that such a situation existed in their own city. 
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Ona test they were asked to name ten possessions in their fam- 
ily that they felt contributed to the standard of living and to star 
those that they could do without and still maintain a satisfactory 
standard. Of course their lists were as varied as the individuals in 
the class. An honor pupil wrote: “We could dispense with the par- 
lor set, some of the electrical appliances, and the heavy overdrap- 

| eries” although “silk bedspreads and fancy lace pillows” were on 
her list. Only one girl felt that “the possessions of my family 
which contribute to my standard of living” must include a wide 
variety of reference books, conveniences, well-educated parents, 
automobile, radio, good home environment, as home furnishing, 
etc. She felt that “we could dispense with some conveniences, as 
tadio and automobile” because the automobile was not used for 
business purposes. 

The importance of true values and proper relationship cannot 
| be overemphasized. For how are young people ever going to 
| marry and live happily and satisfactorily if they do not learn to 
distinguish between essentials and nonessentials in life and do not 

confuse material superficialities with those more elusive factors 
that make up sexual and spiritual harmony in married life? Their 
aspirations and feelings are more reliable than their knowledge 
and information. 

As one would expect the subject of marriage is discussed with 
a good deal of animation. This is the one subject on which most 
of them have some kind of a positive opinion either from their 
own ideals or from observation of their parents and friends. We 
consider these obstacles, such as undesirable personality traits, the 
differences in emotional suitability to one another, lack of com- 
mon ideals, wide difference of social background, that will most 
likely prevent the attainment of happiness and satisfaction in mar- 
riage. As sound health, both mental and physical, is fundamental 
they feel very strongly that there should be uniform laws requir- 
ing health examinations that will prevent the marriage of the 
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feeble-minded, the epileptic, and those affected with venereal 
disease. Many of them are old enough and experienced enough 
to appreciate the wound that comes with disillusionment. 

As the group is usually made up of members both of the Pro- 
testant and of the Catholic faith, with an occasional Jewess and a 
few Negroes, the religious and the racial problems always prove 
worth while and illuminating. Sometimes one can fairly feel their 
seething opinions as, for instance, the occasion when a Jewess told 
the class that it is a disgrace for one of her people to marry a Gen- 
tile. This provides a wonderful opporunity to smooth out certain 
prejudices and to review briefly the cultural contribution that the 
Jews have made to civilization. 

They consider the tragedy of intermarriage of different races. 
If it concerns the Negro race, we encourage the colored girls to 
express their own point of view freely. So far this has never caused 
an unpleasant experience. The teacher never loses the opportu- 
nity to speak of the need for absolute justice in the law; equal 
opportunity in education, each race according to its own need and 
talents; the factors that may lead to better community living, 
segregation, justice, friendliness, and codperation in all common 
problems. Those factors which contribute to success and happi- 
ness in marriage and family life are emphasized. Our aim is to 
build an appreciation of the positive values in human rela- 
tionships. 

| As one of the aims of the course is to stimulate an interest in 

| reading and to broaden their field of knowledge, we have them 
supplement their daily preparations and frequent references with 
additional work which may take one of several forms. This semes- 
ter they had a choice of one of the following activities: 

1. A paper on her family history or a comparison of the life of 
the modern girl with that of her grandmother or great-grand- 
mother (covering the decades of about 1860-1900) dealing with 
the differences in household duties, amusements, manners and 
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customs in courtship and marriage; social activities; economic 
opportunities; political influence and religious attitudes; educa- 
tional opportunities and the increased social and ethical responsi- 
bilities of the modern young woman. 

2. Asuggestive list of about twenty topics was submitted. The 
requirement for this paper was from twelve hundred to two thou- 
sand words with the use of at least two references. In a few 
instances “two birds were killed with one stone” as the same paper 
served as an assignment in English as well as in euthenics. 

3. A fairly comprehensive notebook on some phase of personal 
or family living that was of especial interest to her. 

4. Written reports on three approved books, one of which 
might be fiction dealing with family relationships such as Doro- 
thy Canfield Fisher’s The Homemaker. 

A wide latitude of special assignments gives the pupils an 
opportunity to find a problem within their range of interest and 
intellectual level. Then they all do fairly creditable work each 
according to her own ability. It is interesting to note that one girl 
who possesses more than the average amount of poise, charm, and 
dignity wrote a sizable paper on birth control using wide refer- 
ence material. Her skillful handling of the subject would have 
been a credit to a more mature person. As I knew that so young a 
girl would not be permitted to take from the city library some of 
the references used, I asked her how she had got her source 
material. “Oh,” gaily said she, “from my boy friend.” Another 
excellent paper was written on the present housing situation. A 
girl in a former class wrote a surprisingly good paper on “Reli- 
gion in the Home.” May not these isolated examples be straws 
showing which way the minds of youth are turning? 
| In dealing with the unit of children in the home, the prenatal 
care and physical needs are only briefly touched since this is a defi- 

‘ nite part of their work in another course. Only so far as physical 
habits are tied up with mental development and emotional atti- 
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tudes do we consider them. The nearest check that we have on the | 
effectiveness of our reading, study, and discussions are the written | 
statements of the individual pupils regarding their changed atti- 
tudes towards their younger brothers and sisters or possibly young, 
children who are left in their care. They learn that younger chil- 
dren do have rights to be respected. 

We hear and read so much about leisure that one might infer 
that it is a new menace or blessing (depending upon one’s point of 
view), like the automatic machine. Abundant leisure, like silk 
stockings, has been in the possession of the ultrarich or aristocratic 
classes for a long time but it is only recently that both leisure and 
silk stockings have come into the possession of the masses. So far, 
with youth, the former seems to be less appreciated and has no 
more permanent value than the latter. 

We cannot wisely pivot our attention on leisure any more than 
we can on good health. As we consider those factors that contrib- 
ute to excellent health so should we emphasize the development 
of talents, activities, studies, and hobbies that challenge interest 
and provide means for creative self-expression. 
| One semester we had a most creditable exhibit ranged through 
intellectual hobbies and skilled handicrafts. The exhibits filled 
four big glass cases and the wall space of one large laboratory. 
One case that was of particular interest to the boys of the school 
contained model airplanes in all stages of construction, including 
drawings. The completed models were hung by single strands of 
silk threads. Every article, whether it were antique or modern, 
was labeled with emphasis on the leisurely factor involved in its 
construction. Other very interesting features were charts. One 
represented a small leisure-time farm. The father and three sons 
worked away from home, but during their leisure hours they 
“hobnized” and specialized on the farm with fruits, peaches, pota- 
toes, and poultry. Incidentally, they netted about fifteen hundred 
dollars from the farming avocation. The mother had an attractive 
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flower garden. While the daughter was proud of her home, her 
creative outlet was clothes. She did beautiful dressmaking. An- 
other interesting chart showed how the family could make auto- 
mobiling both pleasurable and profitable with a map which indi- 
cated places of scenic and historic interest as well as the approxi- 
mate length of time required for the trip. In consideration of the 
wide range of activities available to one’s talents, time, and purse, 
we have found that such an exhibit assembled by the pupils is very 
worth while. Although the planning, assembling, selecting, ar- 
ranging, and labeling involved a tremendous amount of time, the 
outcome in terms of interest and enthusiasm justified the effort. 
However, such an exhibit once in every two or three years is sufhi- 
cient. We must teach young people to appreciate and to develop 
resources within themselves so that they will not always be de- 
pendent upon passive or artificial devices of this machine age. 

| To teach the subtle values of creative living is one of the most 

| important and difficult units in the course. We must face the fact 
that so many pupils have only mediocre talents, often deeply bur- 
ied; or they are lukewarm in their interests and have only nebu- 
lous ideas about what they wish to do. Many of them, at this age, 
are passive, probably because subconsciously marriage is always 
in the background of their inmost desires. To get a bit of dynamic 
ambition under their passivity while they are still within our reach 
is a mission of no small undertaking. 

Our school is fortunate in being within two minutes’ walk of 
the art center of the city. The library, the fine arts, historical, and 
) natural-history museums may become our laboratories. As the 

museum is progressive in its educational policy, we gain the finest 
codperation. We spend many class periods here studying exhibits 
to form standards of good taste, and we try to get an appreciation 
of the feeling, the time, and the spirit that the craftsman put into 
his work. 
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The seniors in our high school today are as idealistic as we were. 
Those ideals are as nebulous as were our own. However, our 
ideals were more easily crystallized because we lived in a com- 
paratively calm, peaceful, and stable world. At that time high- 
school pupils were a selective group with definite aims and goals. 
Most of us stayed in high school and went on to college because 
we chose to do so. We may have had to struggle and to pay our 
own way, but the road was open and fair to see. 

Today there is a small group in every high school comparable 
with our youthful selves, eager with a definite goal in view. With 
this group we havea kindred feeling. We know the type of worth- 
while books that they will read and enjoy; we point the way, they 
see the light, and can make their way with only a little guidance. 
It is the other fifty per cent or more who are with us in our class- 
rooms because there is no other place for them to be. They may 
ame from homes of insecurity where parents have been blown 
willy-nilly by economic circumstances. It is these future citizens 
and homemakers that may well be the burden on our souls. We 
must be possessed of the spirit of the ardent revivalists that we 
may through our teaching “set the fires” burning for finer home 
living in simple circumstances. In a world environment that is 


constantly shifting there are permanent values of home life to | 


which they must hold fast. The challenge is tremendously signi-, 
ficant and fateful. 














THE THREE “I?’S” OF EDUCATION FOR - 
FAMILY LIFE 


M. F. NIMKOFF 


What awaits John Doe when he registers for the course on the 
family? Teachers generally have two distinct answers to this ques- 
tion, depending on the conception they have of John. There is 
John, the student, and John, the person, and these two Johns dif- 
fer in their needs. 

If John goes to college we assume he is a student, for the col- 
lege has as its distinctive function and tradition the cultivation of 
scholarship. If John elects the course on the family, he ought to 
be given the opportunity to learn about this social institution. For 
our purposes we can accept Matthew Arnold’s famous definition 
of a student’s task as that of becoming familiar with the best that 
has been said and thought on a given subject. This distillation 
comprises what we would call “the literature of the subject.” It 
is hardly conceivable that the college is operating in its intended 
way if John, the student, when he chooses to study “the family,” 
leaves the subject without having been introduced to “the best 
that has been said and thought on the subject.” And this is no 
small assignment, for the literature of the family is voluminous. 
The family touches life at many points, hence an understanding 
of the family can come only through approaching it from many 
angles: among others, history, ethnology, biology, psychology, 
economics, and sociology. The traditional course on the family is 
of this formal, academic sort and its content is sufficiently well 
established to require no comment here. And the writer would 
here affirm his belief in the legitimate right of such a course to 
a place in the college curriculum. 

But an occasional John Doe, speaking perhaps for many of his 
fellows, says after an introduction to “the best that has been said 
and thought” on the family, “What’s all this to me?” In this way 
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we are introduced to John, the person, with the suggestion that 
his needs are different from those of John, the student. The 
chances are better than five to one that John will some day marry 
and become a parent. So John Doe is thinking of Jane Doe and of 
the little Does to be. “What are marriage and parenthood like, 
and what can I do about getting ready for them? These are my 
concerns.” 

Apparently more and more teachers are agreeing with John, 
the person. There has been a noticeable shift in the nature of the 
college course on the family towards a greater concern with psy- 
chosocial matters; that is, towards a fuller appreciation of the 
personal aspects of family life. And Hornell Hart, upon study, 
gives it as his view that recent publications in the field of the fam- 
ily have moved ahead in this direction even faster than the col- 
lege courses." Few will question the sagacity of this growing 
movement to help John, the person. 

In view of this pronounced development in the curriculum, the 
writer would like to suggest the advisability of maintaing two 
distinct courses on the family, the one for John, the student, the 
other for John, the person. In eagerness to serve the latter, col- 
lege teachers have modified radically their academic course re- 
taining a portion of the old tried and true content and spicing it 
with some of the new. The writer fears that the attempt to mix 
the two ordinarily yields a kind of scholastic hash which is not 
particularly energizing. Lacking in vitamin content, such a course 
is not up to the standard of the rest of the academic bill of fare; 
and the proportion of practical ingredients, though sufficient to 
change the taste of the course, is not abundant enough to provide 
adequate nourishment for John. The topics included in a course 
on preparation for family life are numerous; e.g., choice of a mate, 
courtship, engagement, wedding, honeymoon, housing, person- 


* Hornell Hart, “Trends of Change in Textbooks on the Family,” American Journal 
of Sociology, September 1933, pp. 222-230. 
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ality adjustments, economic adjustments, physical factors, aes- 
thetic and religious life, childbearing. It would, indeed, seem 
something of a Herculean task to include within the small com- 
pass of a single course all the considerations which are vital to 
marriage and family life. On this account, the writer thinks a dis- 
tinct course on marriage advisable and is interested to see evi- 
dences of a trend in this direction. Even as he writes, notice comes 
to hand of a projected course in marriage for senior men at the 
University of Washington. Similar courses are already in effect 
at a number of our leading colleges. 

In such courses, the central question is: How may we help 
John, the person, to prepare for family life? We may consider 
three possible methods. 


I. PROVIDING SPECIAL INFORMATION 


The commonest practice presumably is to provide John with a 
special fund of pertinent information concerning marriage and 
family life. A teacher may decide this content in either or both of 
two ways: (1) by inquiring of the students themselves what they 
wish to know, (2) by indicating what he believes they ought to 
know. Professor Watson of Haverford College used students’ 
questions as the basis for his first course on‘ marriage.” This 
method has much to commend it; it not only discloses the needs 
which the students themselves recognize but it generates interest 
in the work. It is an excellent pedagogical device. Watson found 
that his students were eager most of all to know about the respon- 
sibilities entailed by parenthood. The writer’s students, however, 
have in response to similar questioning uniformly manifested 
greater interest in problems of mating and marriage. This sug- 
gests the advisability of each teacher’s making an inquiry of his 
own. Such an investigation has still another value; it may help 
the instructor to decide what his students ought to know. Since the 


* F. D. Watson, “What Some College Men Wanted to Know About Marriage and 
the Family,” Social Forces, December 1932, pp. 235-241. 
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students are not, however, expected to be familiar with every- 
thing which they ought to know about marriage, the instructor 
will supply whatever additional material he thinks necessary. The 
first thing, then, that we can do for John is to provide him with 
certain facts of family life. 

But how much, precisely, can we do for John in our efforts to 
provide him with adequate information? Two fundamental 
assumptions underlie our attempts to inform John. The first 
assumption is that we now have the necessary knowledge to give 
him. But do we know what John ought to know? Certainly there 
are many important things about which we do not yet have pre- 
cise knowledge. One of the most urgent questions of all is what 
makes a marriage successful. Do we know? A perusal of the exist- 
ing literature reveals some uniformity of opinion; most students 
of the subject hold that the proper choice of a mate is an import- 
ant consideration. In a rough statistical way we can say that fifty 
per cent of the success of a marriage depends on the kind of choice 
one makes and the other fifty per cent depends on the power of 
adjustment afterwards. Most of the texts, furthermore, stipulate 
love and congeniality as the two main bases of a proper choice of 
mate. But what is love? How can one tell when one is in love? 
How distinguish love from infatuation? (John Doe is almost cer- 
tain to raise this question! ) Falling in love is advised; yet, as one 
wit observed, one can hardly be expected to fall unless one’s eyes 
are partly closed. This is popularly believed; witness the phrase: 
“Love is blind.” Indeed, psychology teaches that love is an emo- 
tional complex, a very powerful one, and further that emotion 
tends to put reason to rout. How, then, can one be expected to be 
rational under such circumstances, that is, rational enough to 
choose a congenial partner? Is it possible to follow the advice of 
William Penn (and his successors in marriage education): 
“Marry for love, but be sure that what thou lovest be lovely”? 
Or does a good choice depend largely on good fortune, as Steven- 
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son implies in his statement: “Each (marriage) isa great Perhaps, 
and a leap in the dark”? Clearly there is much about marriage 
and family life which remains to be known. And, ina field so pop- 
ular in its appeal as is this one, the danger of pretension to knowl- 
edge becomes exceedingly great for the teacher. 

To point out a weakness in a system is not to condemn the sys- 
tem itself. The writer has no desire to minimize either the values 
of informational instruction or the extent of the body of valid 
information which a conscientious instructor may assemble. For 
example, there is a reputable fund of information concerning sex 
which may be transmitted to John with profit. There are princi- 
ples of money and household management which likewise may be 
communicated to advantage. Law also hasa pertinent factual con- 
tribution to make, and experimental psychology offers a consider- 
able store of data about the nature of human personality. No one 
can gainsay, however, the vast gaps in our present knowledge of 
the practical side of family life. “Of all the major institutions, 
the family has received the least intelligent study and is, perhaps, 
the least understood.’” An instructor who overlooks this fact runs 
great danger of operating his course on the same level of authen- 
ticity as the ladies who run the daily newspaper columns for the 
lovelorn. 

A second and possibly more serious assumption underlying the 
informational approach is the belief that “knowledge is power.” 
But knowledge alone is not power. Psychologists today are in per- 
fect agreement as to the primacy of emotions in human conduct. 
Feelings are more powerful than ideas, and organized, estab- 
lished feelings or habits are most commanding of all. Action, not 
knowledge, is power. As Dewey so well points out, only the man 
who is good knows truly the meaning of goodness. 

Unless Dewey is right, how shall we account for the behavior 
of some of our college students who are “educated” for marriage 


3 E. B. Reuter and C. W. Hart, Introduction to Sociology (New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, Inc., 1933), p. 175. 
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and family life? Let us look briefly at two Johns and two Janes 
who registered for this kind of course and were duly indoctri- 
nated. They were brought into touch with the best information 
the instructor could discover concerning proper courtship and 
mating. Jane Number One was the brightest member of the class. 
Late in the course she struck up an acquaintance with a John whose 
body was pitifully misshaped and convulsed by a serious inherited 
disability. Now they are inseparable and anticipate marriage. Jane 
Number Two was another bright student but had an impaired 
constitution brought about by her effort to work her way through 
college. About the middle of the fall semester, weary from over- 
work, she disappeared from the campus, only to return the week 
following to claim her belongings and to announce that she had 
eloped with a man much older than herself whom she had met 
just the previous summer. She lived with him only a short time, 
then returned to her parents’ home. Subsequently, an annulment 
was secured since she had not reached the legal age of consent at 
the time of her marriage. John Number One was only an average 
student, but more than average in his praise for the course. He 
was certain it was the best work he had ever taken. He had a suc- 
cession of love affairs while in college,and reported that with each 
experience he was approaching more closely what would be the 
ideal relationship for him. He is now thirty, with no prospect of 
marriage. John Number Two was another average student. His 
fraternity invited the instructor to discuss with them certain prob- 
lems of sex before marriage. The instructor, among other things, 
pointed out the great hazards involved in sex relations before 
marriage. The possible penalties were emphatically stated. John 
was present at the discussion and asked questions. The next seme- 
ster he was expelled from college because of certain serious moral 
transgressions. 

It may be countered that these students were abnormal, path- 
ological. That may have been the case. But, if so, their conduct 
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constitutes an even greater indictment of the instructional ap- 
proach to character education than would be the case if they were 
normal. The value of a course on marriage and family life is to 
be measured by what it does for those who need it most, not by 
what it does for those who need it least. . 

The instructional approach has its values, to be sure. Facts are 
indispensable to the educational process. But the realization that 
information per se does not change conduct has led to a second 
proposal in the effort to prepare John for family life. This second 
procedure is to confront him in the family course with a teacher 
who, wholesome and inspiring of personality, offers in his own 
relationship standards of family life to be desired. 

II, INDUCING INSPIRATION 

There is a suspicion in certain circles that the trouble with much 
of education is the educator. Facts do not register themselves; 
they require the force of a commanding personality to implant 
them in the minds of students. Thus those who pin their faith on 
the personality of the teacher rather than on the nature of the 
subject matter might raise the question as to whether the conduct 
of the two Johns and the two Janes reported above may not in 
part be accounted for in terms of their teacher. If their teacher had 
been “of the right sort,” would his words have had more influ- 
ence? As Emerson suggested, what you are thunders so loud 
about you that we cannot hear what you say. Therefore, if you 
would inculcate a zest for wholesome family life in John Doe, 
confront him with an impelling person who himself represents 
the things he teaches. 

There is at the present time a decided tendency to emphasize 
the fact that the teacher of the course on education for marriage 
and family life should have these unusual personal qualifications. 
This point has been the central theme of a number of current pro- 
fessional articles; the recent Columbia University Conference on 
Education for Marriage and Family Social Relations assigned 
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one of its six divisions to the matter of training leaders. In a pre- 
liminary report from this division we read: “This group assumed. 
that teachers and leaders by example . . . may contribute to 
better practices in marriage and family social relations.’” 

Clearly there is foundation for this trust in the power of the 
good teacher. It was Charles H. Cooley who made this efficacy 
thoroughly intelligible to us through his account of “the socially 
reflected self.” Our conduct is in no small measure determined by 
the impression that we wish to make upon others, and this in 
turn is influenced by the character of those about us. 

A self-idea of this sort seems to have three principal elements: the imagi- 
nation of our appearance to the other person; the imagination of his judg- 
ment of that appearance; and some sort of self-feeling, such as pride or 
mortification. The comparison with a looking-glass hardly suggests the 
second element, the imagined judgment, which is quite essential. The 
thing that moves us to pride or shame is not the mere mechanical reflec- 
tion of ourselves, but an imputed sentiment, the imagined effect of this 
reflection upon another’s mind. This is evident from the fact that the char- 
acter and weight of that other, in whose mind we see ourselves, makes all 
the difference with our feeling. We are ashamed to seem evasive in the 
presence of a straightforward man, cowardly in the presence of a brave 
one, gross in the eyes of a refined one, and so on.° 

In a word, a strong personality grips us and lifts us in some 
measure to his own level. Those who have charge of the develop- 
ment of a program of education for family life will therefore 
probably not err in demanding specially qualified persons for the 
work. 

For all this, it may not be wise to repose too much confidence 
in the miracle-working power of the “artist teacher.” One possi- 
ble danger is that the great personality will be too overwhelming. 
Sumner was probably as inspiring a teacher as Yale has ever had, 


‘High Points of the Conference on Education for Marriage and Family Social 
Relations” (New York: The American Social Hygiene Association), Pub. No. goo, 
p. 426. 

* Charles Horton Cooley, Human Nature and the Social Order (New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1922), p. 184. 
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but he did not leave after him a string of creative students. What 
if the transmitting power of the great man proves to be that of a 
rubber stamp? Imitation is not art. However, the chief trouble 
with focusing attention upon the great teacher is probably that it 
makes the student a subordinate, whereas in reality he is the more 
important character on the educational scene. We are now reali- 
zing that, if it is John we are to educate for family life, we should 
deal directly with John as a person. This brings us to the third 
method of preparing John for marriage. 
III. ACHIEVING INTEGRATION 

There are three postulates underlying education for family life 
which are so evident in nature that we frequently overlook their 
significance. The first of these holds that John’s education for 
marriage begins long before he enrolls for the course on the fam- 
ily. His preparation commences even before he occupies his cra- 
dle, let alone his classroom seat. As Oliver Wendell Holmes 
aptly observed, a child’s education should begin with his great- 
grandfather. The second postulate is that John’s preparation for 
marriage is only a part of his larger adjustment to life as a whole. 
The third premise reads that the central factor in adjustment is 
John’s personality. 

What is the chief implication of the foregoing observations? 
Is it not that, in any successful effort to help John prepare for 
marriage, we must deal with John asa person? Do we not need to 
know how heredity and experience have conspired to fashion 
John into the sort of person he now happens to be? Before guiding 
him further towards marriage, must we not first learn what by- 
ways he has already traveled? And to discover this must we not 
deal with John individually? 

Here we have what may be called the clinical approach to the 
problem. There are at the present time unquestionably a number 
of college instructors who carry on a counseling service of their 
own auxiliary to their teaching program. No estimate can be made 
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as to their number, but it is probably not great. Furthermore, 
probably only a very few of these teachers do counseling of a sci- 
entific and systematic sort. This casts no reflection upon these 
teachers but is rather a token of the youth of the work and of the 
inadequate organization of the college for it. Indeed, the National 
Committee for Mental Hygiene estimates that only seventeen 
colleges and universities in the United States now support some 
sort of mental-hygiene or psychiatric staff for purposes of the sys- 
tematic individual counseling of students.° 

In an ideal college program, as the writer conceives it, each. 
student would be examined clinically at the onset of his general 
course. That is to say, he would be dealt with as is the child who 
comes to the child-guidance clinic or the behavior clinic, and a 
thorough case study would be made of him. His heredity would 
be probed and a careful inquiry made into his developmental 
experience. The social case materials, in turn, would be supple- 
mented by the results of a battery of tests—medical, psychologi- 
cal, vocational, etc. For purposes of the course on the family, spec- 
ial information and attitude tests would be included, so that the 
instructor might have a more exact understanding of John’s posi- 
tion with reference to marriage and family life. On the basis of 
such careful study, the instructor would be able to arrive at a 
truer appraisal of John as a marriage prospect, and be in position 
to chart his assets and liabilities. The forces which govern John, 
and which chiefly determine whether he will achieve success or 
failure in his family life, are precisely these items of personality 
which interest the clinician: wishes, attitudes, habits, interests, 
behavior patterns, concepts of réles, etc. Only by taking scientific, 
systematic inventory of them can we tell if John possesses the 
degree of emotional stability and maturity requisite to successful 
adult functioning. Should John be found wanting in these re- 
spects, it may be possible to correct his deficiencies and to give him 


°In a letter to the writer, dated November 23, 1934. 
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insight into the basic aspects of his nature. It is difficult to imagine 
any more valuable resources for wholesome family life with 
which John could be provided than the means of achieving an 
integrated personality. Only on the basis of understanding pro- 
vided in some such way as this would it be possible for the teacher 
to construct an educational program adequate to John’s special 
needs. 

Here then, in the writer’s view, are the three essentials—the 
three “I’s”—of an adequate program of education for family 
life: (1) information which is sound, (2) inspiration which is cre- 
ative, and (3) ascientific insight which shall achieve integration 
of personality. 




















ADULT EDUCATION FOR FAMILY LIFE 


EDGAR SCH MIEDELER 


Director of Family Life Section of the National Catholic 
Welfare Conference 


Within the scope of this article will be included the various 
( efforts that are being made today to promote, in an organized 
way, preparation of adults for successful family life. The term 
“adults” is taken to mean grown-ups who are no longer in school. 
The term “family life” is taken in its widest meaning, including, 
namely, the ideas of homemaking or household tasks of a material 
nature, of family relationships or the living together of the fam- 
ily members within the domestic world, and of parent education 
or the preparation of parents for the training of their children. 
It is true that today these latter terms—homemaking, family 
relationships, and parent education—are no longer so clear-cut 
in meaning. Not infrequently are they used in quite as wide a 
sense as the more general term “family life.” Particularly is this 
true of “parent education.” 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE MOVEMENT 
Several decades ago one seldom heard mention, outside of a 
few higher educational institutions, of preparation for family life. 
Today one hears much of the subject. Organized effort to pro- 
mote such preparation in a formal way has rapidly taken on pro- 
portions and a definite movement fostering it has materialized. 
A number of different reasons account for this development. 
Outstanding among them are the changed social conditions of the 
day, our new-found leisure, the findings of research specialists, 
and the establishment of numerous organizations and agencies 
devoted to the special purpose of promoting preparation for fam- 
ily life in one or more of its varied phases. 
| First of all, our changed social conditions have played a most 
fundamental part in the development. It was these changed con- 
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ditions of society that created the need for such preparation and 
that consequently furnished the chief urge for it. They have given 
us a world that is vastly different from the one in which we for- 
merly lived. In that earlier world parenthood and family life 
generally were less difficult than they are today. Hence, the home 
was reasonably successful without any formal education or speci- 
fic instruction or guidance from extradomestic sources by way of 
preparation. Through normal contacts within the confines of the 
little home world the children gradually learned the lessons of 
life that prepared them for the task of founding their own homes 
and rearing their own families. Step by step they were equipped 
with the knowledge of homemaking, the training ranging all the 
way from the mere physical side of housekeeping on up to the 
religious and moral training of little ones. 

But, today, so many no longer live under rural conditions, and 
few, if any, live under the simple rural conditions of the past. 
Our civilization generally has become much more complex dur- 
ing the past few decades and one of the unfortunate results of 
this change is the fact that the more informal education of the 
home of the past has in great measure broken down. The shared 
activities of work and play within the domestic world have more 
and more gone by the way. The whole question of child training 
has become more difficult. The entire matter of family life has 
become more complex. In these and other ways has our family 
life suffered because of the changed social conditions of the times 
and, as a result, a very real need for preparation for family life 
has been created. 

Again, there is our new-found leisure. This, too, has helped to 
encourage a definite movement for adult education for family 
life. There is no question that with the advent of power machin- 
ery, with the development of mechanical slaves to do our work, 
we have much more leisure today than was ever given to any peo- 
ple in the history of man. With the energies of parents freed for 
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attention to their children, great possibilities now present them- 
selves for inculcating in the minds of the latter an appreciation of 
the higher values of life and for elevating the home to higher 
levels. 

Research, too, has played a not inconsequential part in promot- 
ing a movement for adult preparation for family life. Particu- 
larly has it given us a fund of scientific facts with regard to home- 
making and child management. The past two or three decades 
have witnessed unusual progress not only in research but also in 
teaching in these fields. Child development has suddenly become 
the focal point for investigation and study by a host of scientists, 
such as sociologists, psychologists, nutritionists, educators, physi- 
cians, biologists, and geneticists. There has been a rapid multipli- 
cation of children’s clinics and foundations and of child research 
centers that have given us findings highly beneficial to parents in 
their tasks of training their children within the home. 

Finally, not a little interest has been aroused in adult educa- 
tion for family life through various organizations and agencies 
devoted in whole or in part to this particular work. A great num- 
ber of these agencies have sprung up in recent years. Among them 
are found voluntary secular organizations, governmental agen- 
cies, religious groups, and schools or special foundations or insti- 
tutes. The great majority have developed a literature of their 
own and have promoted their work through such media as con- 
ferences, lectures, and study clubs. Some, too, have encouraged 
preparation for family life through correspondence courses, radio _ 
talks, and other forms of extension work. It will be impossible to 
review here the work of all of these agencies. At best the aims and 
activities of a few can be briefly mentioned by way of example. 


AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION 

In 1926 the child-development and parent-education office of 
the American Home Economics Association came into being with 
a program designed primarily to serve teachers, extension work- 
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ers, homemakers, and other home economists deserving help and 
guidance in the fields of child development and family relation- 
ships. During the eight years of its existence the work of the child- 
development office shifted in emphasis from time to time as in- 
creased knowledge and circumstances created new needs, but the 
main purpose of the work remained the same; namely, to recog- 
nize the family and its needs as the center of all homemaking edu- 
cation, regardless of the level at which this instruction is given. 


PARENT-TEACHER ASSOCIATIONS 

The National Congress of Parents and Teachers is another 
voluntary organization that has done much to promote adult edu- 
cation for family life, particularly through the promotion of study 
clubs and schools for parents and through the preparation and 
dissemination of literature. 

Five thousand five hundred parent-education study groups 
were reported through State parent-education chairmen for the 
school year 1933-1934. 

Materials for meetings and bibliographies are made available 
by the National Congress. A number of parent-education year- 
books have been issued to date. These yearbooks have been so 
arranged that local groups can make use of them. They are 
planned to cover some particular phase of parent education each 
year. Among other publications of the organization are parent- 
education guides and parent-education outlines. The schools for 
parents, fostered by the Congress, are usually conducted in con- 
nection with some university or other educational institution. Per- 
haps deserving of special mention is the work of the Congress in 
the rural field. It maintains a special bureau of rural life, the pur- 
pose of which is to give advice and assistance to rural units and to 
codperate with other agencies in various endeavors for rural 


improvement. 
Other voluntary secular organizations that are doing work on 
a national scale in this field are the Child Study Association of 
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America and the American Association of University Women. 
Special mention will be made later of still another group, namely, 
the National Council of Parent Education. 


UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT AGENCIES 

Among the agencies of the Federal Government that have pro- 
moted a program of preparation for family life are: the United 
States Office of Education, the Federal Board for Vocational Edu- 
cation, and the Codperative Extension Service of the United 
States Department of Agriculture. The first two agencies are now 
definitely linked together and the Office of Education reports that 
its program of vocational education in home economics reached, in 
1933-1934, 139,733 adults throughout the country. 

The Extension Service of the Department of Agriculture 
reached many more, though complete figures could not be se- 
cured. Quite a few States now have parent-education specialists 
on their staffs. These work through or in codperation with the 
county extension agents, usually the women agents in home eco- 
nomics. Not infrequently the State specialists train the lay leaders 
of groups of adults who carry on educational projects. Study 
groups are organized when a sufficient number of adults show an 
interest in some aspect of parent education. As soon as a sufficient 
enrollment is assured, the home-demonstration workers of the 
county make arrangement for the State specialist to meet with the 
group, to lead the first session or two, to introduce the outlines of 
courses available, and to arrange for demonstrations in the home. 
Local arrangements are handled by the county agent and her 
volunteers. 

Various teaching methods are followed by the study groups, 
but very commonly they are combinations of informal lectures, 
questions, and discussions; reports on reading; illustrative mate- 
rials and exhibits, such as toys, books, clothing. Many groups 
have a librarian whose duty it is to collect clippings, pictures, 
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books, and demonstration materials for the use of the study 
groups. 
RELIGIOUS GROUPS 

In recent years the various religious bodies have devoted atten- 
tion in an organized way to preparation for marriage and family 
life among adults. 

Catholic activities on a national scale have been fostered 
through the many national organizations. Local study clubs in 
considerable numbers have been formed by Diocesan Councils of 
Catholic Women, by Diocesan Parent-Teacher Associations, or 
home and school associations, and other groups. 

A very common procedure in the case of these Catholic study 
groups is for a newly formed group to begin its work with the 
study of several popular booklets prepared by the Family Life 
Section of the National Catholic Welfare Conference. Next, an 
extensive study is made of the family group, use being made for 
the purpose of a study outline based on the two volumes of the 
D. Appleton-Century Company: An Introductory Study of the 
Family and Readings on the Family. Finally, attention is directed 
to the subject of child training in the home. In this instance the 
volume, Parent and Child, of the same publishers, is used as a 
guide. The official organ of the Catholic Conference on Family 
Life, The Catholic Family Monthly, is also used to some extent 
by the study groups. 

In the case of the Protestant churches, the work heads up ina 
national way in the Committee on Marriage and the Home of the 
Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America. This com- 
mittee issues materials such as “A Bibliography on Young Peo- 
ple’s Relationships, Marriage, and Family Life” and “Building 
the Christian Home: a Program for the Churches.” It promotes 
its program in codperation with the International Council of Reli- 
gious Education, with the twenty-five denominations making up 
the Federal Council of Churches, and also in a limited way with 
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a number of secular organizations in the field of education for 
family life and parenthood. 


THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF PARENT EDUCATION 


The National Council of Parent Education is in very large 
measure a codrdinating agency in the field of preparation for fam- 
ily life. It was established in 1925 as a means of bringing profes- 
sional leaders engaged in some aspect of parent education into 
vital touch with one another through opportunities to confer 
together with respect to the needs of the field. It is particularly 
concerned with providing advisory service to new projects and in 
stimulating the training of professional leaders. It studies mate- 
rials, methods, and results of work carried on. It conducts con- 
ferences and holds regular meetings of representatives of mem- 
ber agencies. It publishes important information in the area of 
interest of its constituents. More than sixty agencies have affli- 
ated themselves with the National Council. Included in them are 
departments of colleges and universities, national associations 
with special interests in parent education, government depart- 
ments, research agencies, nursery schools, and others with more 
highly specialized purposes. 

PARENT EDUCATION IN THE EMERGENCY PROGRAM 

In January 1934, the United States Commissioner of Educa- 
tion invited the National Council of Parent Education to codper- 
ate with the Office of Education and the Relief Administration 
in making plans for the organization and supervision of parent- 
education activities in State programs of emergency education. 
The move was prompted by two types of needs; namely, the need 
for helping parents in dealing with the many serious family prob- 
lems growing out of the depression and the need for the employ- 
ing of a large number of teachers, nurses, and social workers who 
had been thrown out of work. 

The program was carried on officially through the parent-edu- 
cation office of the Federal Emergency Relief Administration, 
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which was established jointly and supervised by the United States 
Office of Education, the Advisory Committee on Emergency 
Education Programs of the National Council of Parent Educa- 
tion, and the Relief Administration. This office had the continu- 
ous codperation of various Government bureaus and national 
agencies: the Bureau of Home Economics and the Cooperative 
Extension Service of the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, the Children’s Bureau, the Public Health Service, the 
American Association of Adult Education, the Child Study Asso- 
ciation of America, the Merrill-Palmer School, and others. 

The program in the individual States operated through super- 
intendents of public instruction codperating with State relief ad- 
ministrators. The State projects were supervised by special assist- 
ants appointed temporarily to State departments of public instruc- 
tion. Twenty-two of these special assistants were appointed. They 
advised with regard to selection and training of teacher person- 
nel, use of materials, and methods of organization. 

The actual teaching in the local communities was carried on 
by emergency teacher-leaders appointed jointly by local school 
superintendents and relief administrators. Most of these teach- 
ers had had little or no experience in the field of parent education, 
hence practically every State codperating in the emergency pro- 
gram made provision for preliminary training and for supervis- 
ion while in service. Twenty-one preservice institutes, lasting 
from two days to two weeks each, were organized by special 
assistants. 

In an abstract of a critical study of the emergency parent-edu- 
cation program, Muriel W. Brown points out that the teaching 
methods most widely used were discussion, lecture, and demon- 
stration. Other methods used were reported in the following 
order of frequency: “reports on assigned readings or topics, indi- 
vidual conferences, observation in nursery schools, grade schools, 
clinics, on playgrounds, etc., charts, movies, and ‘outside speak- 
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ers.” A great many nursery-school workers used individual con- 
ferences or home visits as teaching opportunities; no adult edu- 
cation leaders reported this type of activity.” 

The extent to which the original meaning of the term “parent 
education” is stretched in this particular instance readily appears 
from the subjects studied by the various groups. “Thirty per cent 
of all the groups reported,” says Miss Brown, “studied the pre- 
school child; 15.7 studied problems of adolescence. Other sub- 
jects studied in order of frequency were foods, nutrition, and 
cooking; textiles, design, and sewing; family life; health, hy- 
giene, nursing, and first aid; home management and home deco- 
ration; reading, spelling, and arithmetic for illiterates; science, 
literature, and history; art and music; physical education and 
dramatics; English for foreigners and Americanization.” 

So far as nursery-school workers were concerned, the report 
shows that they chiefly led groups on the preschool child. One 
fifth of them, however, led groups studying adolescence, health, 
nutrition, and family life, in the order named. 

Complete reports of this large, codperative venture in the field 
of parent education are lacking. Reports from 509 teachers, how- 
ever, show a total of 1,144 groups or classes and 14,000 meetings. 
Approximately 15,600 parents were enrolled in the groups 
reported. The total estimated number of children in the families 
represented was 28,456—forty per cent of them of preschool age 
and another forty per cent between six and fourteen. 

OTHER AGENCIES 

Still other agencies are playing an important part in fostering 
the modern movement for preparation for family life. Among 
these are two that in many respects are rather unique; namely, 
the Merrill-Palmer School, at Detroit, and the Institute of Fam- 
ily Relations, at Los Angeles. The extension departments of 
many universities and of other schools are also exerting a far- 
reaching influence. 
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CONCLUSION 

It is quite impossible to show with any measure of accuracy the 
extent to which the masses of American people have been reached 
by the many and varied activities mentioned in the foregoing. 
However, there is not the slightest question that there has been 
a marked increase of interest on the part of adults in the oppor- 
tunities offered them for preparation for family life and a strik- 
ing decrease in the antagonism that formerly so readily mani- 
fested itself against the very idea of a need for such preparation. 
No less is it impossible carefully to evaluate the work that has 
been done to date. One can only speak here in most general terms. 
That there is now an abundance of literature on many phases of 
adult education for family life, all must admit. But that much of 
this literature is far from perfect, and that it contains a vast 
amount of useless repetition, seems equally certain. So far as 
research is concerned, it is safe to say that, all in all, much genuine 
work has been done. Yet, regarding certain phases of the subject, 
scarcely a beginning has been made. Perhaps the most funda- 
mental question is the extent to which the philosophy underlying 
the whole movement is sound. Much of it is good, but regarding 
some of it the present writer has very serious misgivings. These 
and other flaws, however, should not be beyond correction. 
Meanwhile, there is much reason for optimism in the fact that a 
movement of such first-rate importance has got so far under way 
in so short a period of time. 




















SHOULD THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES PREPARE 
THEIR STUDENTS TO DEAL WITH PARISH 
FAMILY PROBLEMS? 


ALBERT W. BEAVEN 
President, The Colgate-Rochester Divinity School 


In discussing the responsibility of the theological seminary for 
preparing its students for the ministry to deal with the family 
problems which arise in their parishes, it should be frankly under- 
stood that I approach it not as a professional social worker or 
family counselor, nor as a psychiatrist. I have neither the ap- 
proach nor the terminology which go with such a background. 
I come to it first as a pastor who, by an experience of twenty 
years, learned what the demands are which a parish places upon 
a minister; and, second, I approach it as the head of an institution 
which is preparing men to do that same pastoral task. Such values 
as the paper may have it derives from the practical experience of 
a working minister rather than from a technical approach. 

A theological seminary, as a school, exists to fit men for a given 
profession. We therefore assume that those who decide upon the 
courses and subjects it will offer in preparing its students will 
choose those subjects and courses because they relate directly to 
the knowledge a minister must have or the work he must do. 
There must be imparted to him, therefore, a certain amount 
of knowledge and familiarity with the method of approach and 
a process by which he will continually keep his information 
abreast of contemporary thought. In addition to the content of 
his thought he must be equipped with certain skills, which enable 
him to make use of the data and information which he acquires 
in his leadership relations to his parish and the community. 

On the content side of a minister’s education the theological 
seminary must treat in some satisfactory way at least three fields. 

First, the study of the original documents. For the Christian 
faith this deals with the Old and the New Testament, either in 
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the original language or on the basis of the best translation avail - 
able. Obviously a minister who did not know his Bible would be 
poorly trained. This includes not only familiarity with the Book, 
but how it came to be; the authors of the writings, and their objec- 
tives; the authenticity of the writings, when and how compiled, 
the historical background out of which they come, and their 
meaning in view of that background. 

The second field has to do with interpretation, the ability to 
know how to interpret those documents in life and human 
thought, for purposes of guiding people in their living. Here he 
deals with theology, philosophy, the philosophy of religion, 
ethics, and the relation of Christian principles to the social proc- 
esses of our time and of the past. 

The third field with which a school must familiarize the future 
minister is in what is called Christian progress, a history of the 
experiences of those who, before us, have attempted to live out 
and apply to life the principles of religion. Here we deal with the 
church as a going institution, the historical background which 
has made it possible, what it has done, and its contemporary life. 

On the skill side, the seminary training has to do with leader- 
ship. A minister, already acquainted with the basic data on which 
his religion rests, competent to interpret it carefully, aware of 
both the mistakes and the values that have come out of the past, 
must be able, as he faces his group in the church—and his church 
as a group in the community—to lead it to a position of moral, 
spiritual, and social effectiveness. Here, in this field, the school 
is attempting to develop in its students a wide variety of abilities. 
The prospective leader must gain the skill to formulate his mes- 
sage in proper language, to present it in an effective manner, and 
to conduct a public assemblage in such a way as to achieve those 
social and individual values derived from worship. He must be 
trained to make of his church an educational center, for he should 
conduct a real school. He must learn the natural administrative 
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and organizational techniques for his church as a group, compris- 
ing such themes as church finance, parish organization, fellow- 
ship within the congregation, and a nominal program of activi- 
ties. He must be prepared to integrate his church, as a unit, into 
the denomination of which it is a part and the interdenomina- 
tional enterprises with which it is or should be related. He must 
know how to instruct his people in their social insights and respon- 
sibilities, and to inspire them to undertake these enterprises. And 
last but not least, he must be taught to be an efficient adviser and 
counselor in his pastoral relationship to his people. It is in this 
last field that we come more specifically in sight of the topic of 
this article. We have taken the time to stretch this larger picture 
because, when we venture to say whether a professional school 
ought to attempt to do a new piece of work or to enlarge one 
already being done, we cannot face it intelligently without having 
some idea of the whole area of which the new work is to be a 
part. Workers inside our seminaries are continually urged by 
various groups to insert in the curriculum courses to cover many 
new, interesting, and valuable subjects. For most of these it is 
not possible for them to make provision, particularly in the form 
of an organized and separate course. 

The average theological course is three years in length. In 
most professional schools practically all the work is required. 
Theological schools offer a certain amount of work on an elective 
basis. In our own school, which we experimented with a pro- 
portion as high as fifty per cent in elective courses, we now 
have decided to make about two thirds of the material required 
and one third elective. In the required work, the school attempts 
to say what it feels that all students must have; in the elective 
work the student is privileged to say in what areas he wants to 
specialize or to enrich courses already taken. Every theological 
school is under tremendous pressure to find time for the courses 
in the fields that men should have. Any new course, therefore, 
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which is offered or proposed has to be submitted to certain very 
vigorous tests: (1) Will it contribute values that are actually 
very important in the work to which a minister goes? (2) Is this 
importance to be for a very few, or for every minister? (3) Is it 
something of permanent value, or does it simply represent a 
passing fad? (The theological seminary is preparing men to lead 
not only for one or two years, but for the next forty years.) (4) 
Even though the material is good and the skill to be acquired 
valuable, is it the function of the theological seminary to give it, 
or should it be given by some other institution? (5) If it is the 
function of the theological seminary to give it, what is expected 
to be the relation of the ministers to the professional workers 
who are fully trained in the specific area which is proposed? (The 
school must face such questions as these: Can it give a minister 
enough information to make him constructive in his relationship 
to that work, and yet keep him from presuming upon another 
professional field? Is it in an area where the minister, because 
he isa minister and because of the values which he has in religion, 
can make a contribution which is unique and which cannot be 
made by others? ) 

If the course—or the proposed subject—can pass these tests, 
and this is exactly the kind of testing that such subjects as psy- 
chiatry, social case work, family counseling, and other such 
items have had to undergo, then, finally, (6) How is it to be 
imparted? Is it to be a required subject for all or an elective 
subject for the few? Is it to be given within courses that now exist 
or in special courses which deal with that subject alone? Can it be 
given primarily by lectures or must it be given in part on a clini- 
cal basis? And is the school competent to furnish the leadership 
which can give it? 

Returning now to the main question, should the theological 
school undertake to prepare future ministers to deal in a socially 
constructive way with family problems, I would say, unhesitat- 
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ingly, yes. I think that theological schools should not only admit 
the responsibility but take steps to discharge it, requiring all of 
their students to take certain courses which will fit them for this 
work and offering them still others, so that those who want more 
or less to specialize in it can go farther than the average student 
is required to go. 

The unequivocal nature of my answer grows out of my 
observations in the practical field as well as in the administrative 
field. 

I entered the pastorate with practically no information that 
would help me to deal with special family problems, except the 
ordinary common sense which most of us possess. The seminary 
did not recognize it as a field for which I was to be trained; no 
information had been given me which was of any help. 

I had not been long in the pastorate, however, before I became 
conscious that the problems in the lives of the people round 
about me, young and old, rich and poor, came for the most part 
out of their family relationships. This is not to be wondered at, 
since, as some one has recently pointed out, fifty-seven per cent 
of the population spend most of their time in the home, seventy- 
eight per cent of the population marry, and of those who marry 
eighty-five per cent become parents. Most of us, usually, are 
forced to solve problems related to the family units from which 
we came, in which we are, or into which we are going. 

In the light of what the parish forced upon me twenty-five 
years ago, I began trying to secure the information which the 
seminary had not given me, so that I might deal intelligently 
with the questions. My first response was to preach a series of 
Sunday evening “fireside sermons,” in which I dealt with the 
application of religious principles to love, courtship, marriage, 
home life, and the parent-child relationship. This ran through 
eight Sunday evenings. I was not only interested in the attend- 
ance, which averaged about twelve hundred, but amazed at the 
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seriousness of the questions which came, either personally or by 
letter. 

After the first night, I announced that we would have a forum 
for questions around the fireplace in the parish house. More 
than one hundred and fifty people remained the first evening. 
They were permitted to write out their questions, which were 
sent to the front without names attached. Immediately I became 
conscious that I was dealing not with curiosity, but with life-and- 
death situations in the lives of people. While this at first applied 
mainly to young people, who were attempting to get information 
upon matters of courtship and the meaning of love and marriage, 
I found that when I preached upon the problems of middle life— 
marital adjustments, the employed wife, the relation of the new 
home to its in-laws, or dependent aged—the questions which fol- 
lowed showed that I had invaded an area of life where people 
were just as baffled and were in great need of any help that could 
be rendered. 

I was forced into the second step, namely, consultation hours 
in the office, and soon was calling to my aid what we then called 
the social-service committee, which included a doctor, a lawyer, 
an experienced social worker, and a psychiatrist, for a consulta- 
tion. To be sure, it was all very experimental. My point is that 
even twenty-five years ago the needs were obvious. 

Another response made took the form of creating parents 
classes, in which the twofold relationship, between husband and 
wife and between parent and child, could be discussed. Later on 
we organized a commission composed of educators, parents, doc- 
tors, and others to make a two-year study of both the church fam- 
ilies and the families in our community, to discover the particular 
problems which people were facing, to inquire as to the contribu- 
tion which religion had to offer, and to devise ways and means by 
which the church could more effectively bring the answers to the 
attention of those who had the need. As a result, I was forced to 
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make the application of religion to family matters one of the 
major interests during the last ten years of the pastorate. 

In the course of the years, and particularly in preparation for 
this paper, I have conferred with a great many other ministers 
who have tried to render like service, being forced to it by the 
very demands of the people in their parishes. Few, if any, of my 
school generation were prepared for it by their seminaries. Some 
men resent this bitterly, and from my point of view they have a 
right to do so. Dr. John Haynes Holmes, in reply to my question 
as to whether he secured instruction in his theological school to 
prepare him specifically for the marriage consultation service 
which is being carried on in his church, says, “I received not an 
atom; so far as my religious training was concerned all men were 
eunuchs and all women were neuters. I was left to discover what 
sex does to men and women after I had got out into the world, 
and that is a crime with a capital ‘C.” ” However, in all fairness to 
the theological seminaries, we should recognize frankly that at 
that time there still existed quite generally throughout society an 
attitude of repression on what could be done or said about sex, 
and also a taboo on public discussion as to general matters of hus- 
band-and-wife relationship. 

It was about that time that the recognition of the penalty paid 
for sex ignorance became common knowledge, and efforts were 
made to get parents to accept the responsibility for adequate sex 
instruction for their children. Slowly the old taboos have faded 
and we all have been enabled to see more clearly how natural and 
important a part is played, not only by sex, but by all of the ele- 
ments in life which are related to love, heredity, environment, 
and allied matters. We came to realize that not only children 
got a wrong start because of sex ignorance, but that homes were 
being wrecked and happiness lost in married life because of con- 
tinued ignorance in that field. Psychology and psychiatry began 
to uncover great possibilities of service which could be rendered 
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to personality by a wider knowledge of physiology and its rela- 
tion to the psychic factors of life, giving us a new body of knowl- 
edge upon which some kind of instruction could adequately be 
based. 

As this material, which at first was urged apparently by ex- 
tremists, became more scientific and dependable, it is fair to say 
that the theological seminaries began to take cognizance of it. 
A study of the offerings of their curricula during the past twenty- 
five years will show an increasing reflection of their appreciation 
that this knowledge should be imparted to those who are taking 
up the leadership of churches and are proposing to be the instruc- 
tors and moral guides of men and women. 

We all recognize frankly, also, that the last twenty-five years 
have brought into society a great many changes which have very 
greatly affected the family and which have created new and vig- 
orous problems to be faced by those who constitute family groups. 
The economic changes, including the new financial status of 
women, the transfer of work from inside to outside the home, 
the urbanization of our life, the lessening of the ties which for- 
merly made the family a unit, the widespread promulgation of 
new and rather bizarre ideas of happiness as an end of life and of 
the privileges of marriage as a means to happiness, the practice 
and the public discussion of birth control, the exploitation of the 
sex idea in magazines and novels for purposes of financial profit 
rather than for educational ends—all these and other things 
have made it true that family problems are probably more acute, 
proportionately, for most people today than twenty-five years 
ago; at least it is true that the older answers to people’s questions 
on these matters seem far less satisfactory than they did then. 

This change in the acuteness of these problems in life has, as 
we have said, been noted in part by those preparing men for the 
ministry. While it is probably true today that in too many theo- 
logical seminaries little or nothing is done to prepare their stu- 
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dents to be constructive counselors upon family problems, any 
one who studies the contemporary catalogues of a few of our lead- 
ing seminaries will be amazed at the wide variety of offerings in 
this field which are presented. In most of these schools, stu- 
dents are required to take courses which give them at least such 
an entrée into the field as will enable them to start intelligently 
and then know how to go on with their research and the acquiring 
of the information which they need. 

The courses in social ethics, in pastoral psychology, in theol- 
ogy, in the psychology of religion, and in general ethics—all 
contain material which is important from this point of view. In 
one catalogue before me I find listed courses under the following 
topics: “Religion and Mental Health,” “Problems in the Cure 
of Souls,” “The Pastor and Personal Religious Guidance,” “The 
Problems of Personal Religious Guidance,” “Social Disorgani- 
zation and Personal Morale,” and “The Sociology of Religion.” 
While obviously these courses are not restricted to dealing with 
the problems that grow out of family life, it is impossible to treat 
these subjects without devoting a considerable time to dealing 
with the problems before us in this paper. 

A glance, therefore, across the field of theological education 
now offered indicates wide offerings in this field on the part of 
a small number of seminaries which are attempting to keep their 
curricular offerings closely related to contemporary needs in the 
practical field. It shows a partial response on the part of others. 
However, a fair survey of all theological education would no 
doubt substantiate the feeling that a great deal more could and 
should be done before the responsibility of the schools in this 
matter is fairly discharged. Many schools do almost nothing, and 
a fair number seem to feel little responsibility. 

It would seem to be commonplace that every theological 
school should from time to time review its curriculum, as it deals 
with leadership skills, in the light of the question whether it is 
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actually preparing men for the ministry of today and tomorrow, 
or whether it is merely perpetuating a preparation that was ade- 
quate twenty-five to fifty years ago. 

If it is in point, after admitting the limited attention now paid 
to this need, for any one to urge upon the seminaries in general 
a more adequate provision for such training, such a suggestion 
could be substantiated by watching the evidences which show that 
increasing pressure is being put upon ministers to attempt to meet 
the need whether or not they are prepared. 

One of the most common evidences of this attempt of the min- 
istry to respond is in what we might call a “preaching emphasis.” 
A study of the sermons preached shows the steadily growing cus- 
tom of using series of sermons dealing with marriage, home life, 
and religion. While this may seem to the socially trained as com- 
paratively impotent, it does indicate a consciousness of need to be 
met. It is the indirect form of announcement by a minister that 
he feels the needs and is prepared to offer help up to the limit of 
his ability in the problems that grow out of family life. It could 
be far more potent socially if the minister had a better back- 
ground. 

Another like evidence is the widespread formation of parents’ 
classes or married people’s classes. This has gone quite widely 
across the country and shows that the minister is attempting to 
gain a direct opportunity for group presentations dealing with 
the parent-child relation, and for the more intimate relationship 
with the family problems within his parish. 

Other proof to the same end has been the popularity of courses 
on psychiatry and personal counseling in practically all the sum- 
mer schools which the ministers attend. These courses aid a min- 
ister greatly, for, as any one knows who goes into counseling 
work, from sixty to seventy-five per cent of all cases which come 
for counsel center around family relationships. 
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The argument for the seminaries’ undertaking this work in a 
more adequate fashion springs also from the common assump- 
tion that if a seminary has regularly admitted responsibility for 
training a man for a certain field of work, it must adjust its cur- 
riculum to fit him for doing that work as he will find it today. 

The entrance upon marriage has long been solemnized by the 
church as a religious ceremony; the birth of children has been 
followed by their dedication to God, and the church has urged 
that they be reared in the nurture and admonition of the Lord; 
the home has been urged to erect its own altar. The very idea of 
a family primarily motivated by love is essentially a Christian 
concept. These and other responsibilities of the minister to the 
home have been historically clear, and provision for preparing 
the clergy for these functions included in their training. 

We hold that the argument for the seminary to prepare its 
students to meet additional and contemporary needs of family 
life rests upon the same basis, merely extending the scope of the 
service rendered and applying it to situations as they exist today. 
For instance, historically the minister has performed the mar- 
riage ceremony and young people have come to him to arrange 
for it. Today, we feel that this occasion furnishes a remarkable 
opportunity for service to the couple in what we may call the 
premarital interview. Many ministers have proved this to be 
filled with possibilities for dispelling ignorance, for laying the 
foundation for better understanding of the new relationship, and 
for spiritual contacts of the first order. In June 1931, the General 
Convention of the Protestant Episcopal Church adopted a canon 
which makes it obligatory upon its clergy “to give instruction to 
the contracting parties as to the nature of holy matrimony, its 
responsibilities, and the grace which God has provided through 
His Church.” How serious one Episcopalian leader feels this 
responsibility to be can be judged by reading a paper on “The 
Technique of Pre-marital Instruction,” by the Reverend Lester 
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O. Ward of Minnesota. To do this, however, a minister needs 
wise preparation, needs to know the literature available, and 
should himself be prepared to make such an interview a con- 
structive event and not an embarrassing failure. 

Another indication, which seminaries should note, bearing on 
the necessity of equipping ministers to deal with family problems, 
is found in studying the literature published by the denomina- 
tions and furnished to their clergymen. The Federal Council of 
the Churches of Christ in America has established, as one section 
of its Department of Social Service, a Commission on Marriage 
and the Home, headed by a full-time secretary. Through him 
there is coming to the churches of all denominations literature 
which not only evidences its certainty that a great need exists and 
that ministers should meet it, but shows how far other institu- 
tions are going in the training of our church leaders. The same 
department, through its secretary, furnishes an extensive bibliog- 
raphy to all ministers interested, with definite recommendations 
listing books to be furnished to young people about to marry, to 
young parents in dealing with their children, and to pastors who 
are seeking to counsel those who have family problems. The 
social-service and educational departments of the various denom- 
inations make use of this literature, or initiate literature of their 
own; but almost all of them bear testimony, by the attention they 
pay to the matter, how important they consider it to be. 

Probably the most important proof of the point we make is in 
the churches which have already set up consultation clinics. While 
theoretically these are for consultation on a variety of problems, 
as a matter of fact about three fourths of all cases presenting 
themselves do come with difficulties growing out of family rela- 
tionships. This proportion is cited by the director of the clinic of 
Riverside Church in New York City, but is not far different from 
that quoted by others who respond. In the case of the Community 
Church in New York there is, in addition to the mental-hygiene 
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clinic conducted by a trained psychiatrist on the staff, a marriage 
consultation service conducted by Dr. Hannah M. Stone and Dr. 
Abraham Stone. In the Lutheran Church of the Ascension, in 
Brooklyn, the pastor states that while they inaugurated their 
clinic at the beginning in anticipation primarily of the demand 
from individuals, the more they worked at it the more they were 
impressed with the frequency of the problems growing out of the 
family matters. 

Inthe Amnals of the American Academy of Political and Social 
Science for March 1932, an issue dedicated to the modern Amer- 
ican family, the statement is made by Ralph D. Bridgeman, in 
dealing with “Guidance for Marriage and Family Life,” that 
there were, at the time he wrote, fifteen such church clinics regis- 
tered, ranging all the way from the minister alone, or his assistant 
trained in education and psychology, plus two or three consult- 
ants available upon request, to a staff consisting of a full-time 
psychiatric social worker or psychiatrist and a secretary, plus 
anywhere from two to twenty-six consultants, as in the case of the 
Life Adjustment Center in the Mount Pleasant Congregational 
Church of Washington, D. C. These clinics vary in the service 
offered from one afternoon or evening a week, during which 
seventy-five individuals were interviewed each year, to clinics 
with regular daily office hours, during which eleven hundred or 
more cases are handled each year. 

A survey, therefore, of the work which the minister is being 
forced to face would seem to lead us to agree with the conclusion 
of our most central bureau in Protestantism, the Commission on 
the Church and Social Service of the Federal Council, that min- 
isters should be trained to give preparation for marriage and 
family life to young couples at whose marriages they officiate; 
and the still more general conclusion that must come to us by 
studying what the churches at large are trying to do—that the 
theological seminary should also prepare its students to give wise 
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counsel on all of the problems that grow out of the wedded rela- 
tionship. 

We wish, however, to point out that it is the nature of religion 
itself which constitutes the main reason why the schools which 
train ministers should train them for this service. Religion pre- 
sents principles which, if followed, help to produce satisfactory 
human relationships, and family problems are mainly problems 
of adjustment between personalities. Religion attempts also to 
create an attitude or spirit in which adjustment between person- 
alities is possible. The more we study the problems of family life 
the more we realize that while these questions may have their 
roots in a physical, or financial, or legal condition, the proper 
solution depends much upon the spirit or attitude which the two 
people take towards them. It has been my observation that 
when people want to find a solution, there is usually a solution 
near by to be found; when they do not want to, any plan will 
be wrecked. It is in creating the proper attitude that religion is 
supposed to make its contribution. What we apparently need 
for a satisfactory result, therefore, is a double approach: first, 
social knowledge on the part of a trained worker; and, second, 
proper idealism and motivation, which should be contributed 
by the representative of religion. These two contributions, how- 
ever, should be made codperatively, and not as coming from 
two competing agencies. It is ideal, therefore, when both con- 
tributions can come from one person, a representative of reli- 
gion who also has social skill. 

Again, it is the writer’s observation that most of the elements 
of wedlock which are material or physical get their meaning 
and become beautiful when they are framed in a framework of 
ideals, such as loyalty, mutual respect, realization of the sacred- 
ness of the relationship, and consciousness of the mutual respon- 
sibilities assumed. When these ideals are absent and the legal 
and physical parts of wedlock stand by themselves, they soon 
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become harsh, iron bands, and crude, disgusting, lustful rela- 
tionships. It is for the representative of religion, therefore, to 
contribute the framework which gives everything else its per- 
spective. If the minister is to do it, however, the seminary 
which trains him must consciously attempt to enable him to do 
it in harmony with the existing social knowledge and in special 
preparation for the special function he is to perform. 

We have a vast amount of literature today on the sex side of 
marriage, also on its social and its psychological side. Compara- 
tively little, however, has been presented which helps the rep- 
resentative of religion to make his contribution pointed, efh- 
cient, and codperatively useful in conjunction with other in- 
formation that is given. I believe that there is a great literature 
yet to be developed. 

Our conclusion is, therefore, that the minister does have a 
place in this field in his own right; that his professional task 
involves it; that he does not come to duplicate the contributions 
that others are to make, but to make his own in the name of reli- 
gion. All his work, however, should be based on tested social prin- 
ciples, and should be done in conjunction and not in competition 
with other agencies. 

Where a minister enters the cure field he should be trained to 
recognize frankly the point where a case should cease to be 
handled by an amateur in the psychiatric field, such as he is, and 
where it is to be passed over to a professional. (A leading psy- 
chiatrist has recently stated that there are annually 75,000 new 
admissions to mental hospitals in the United States; but for every 
one of these it is a pretty safe estimate that there are ten who 
approach the borderline of some kind of breakdown. Probably 
some such proportion would exist among people who have family 
difficulties. It is not in the smaller group of those who should be 
attended by professionals, but in the larger area, that the minis- 
ter should do most of his work.) 
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In view of this, the theological seminary should assume the 
responsibility of making all its students aware of the need, and 
of giving them at least such a fair introduction to the field as will 
enable them to have a proper social foundation and to know how 
to keep abreast of newly discovered information. They should be 
so prepared that they will make use of the knowledge gained and 
the principles involved, through preaching, personal relation- 
ships, pastoral calling, and personal counseling. They should 
know how to set up the religious educational program of the 
church, through parents’ classes, through young people’s forums 
or discussion groups, and through counseling with bridal couples 
before marriage, so that many normal problems of family life 
will be prevented rather than wait to be cured. 

In giving this training to its students the school should include 
at least one or two basic courses on it in its required work so that 
every student will get it. Additional material can be given 
through regular courses not on this subject but which approach 
it. Some of it can be imparted by special lectures, some by special 
courses, some by actual clinical experience, either in local 
churches or social agencies, or, if possible, in actual clinics which 
are instituted in cities where theological seminaries exist. Men 
who want to specialize in this field should be encouraged to take 
postgraduate work in the seminaries which are equipped to offer 
more advanced courses than the ordinary professional school 
should be expected to provide. 

The response on the part of every theological seminary should 
be as great as is consonant with a proper understanding of the 
importance of this field and of the resources which the seminary 
has at its disposal to meet the need. 
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RESEARCH PROJECTS AND METHODS IN 
EDUCATIONAL SOCIOLOGY 


In order that this section of THE JOURNAL may be of the greatest pos- 
sible service, its readers are urged to send at once to the editor of this 
department titles—and where possible descriptions—of current research 
projects now in process in educational sociology and also those projects in 
kindred fields of interest to educational sociology. Correspondence upon 
proposed projects and methods will be welcomed. 


RESEARCH OF THE NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION! 


The first third of the twentieth century has been marked by changes 
in social and economic conditions which have created problems of great 
variety and complexity. In order to help teachers to familiarize themselves 
with the basic facts concerning social change, and the various proposals 
that have been made to improve both social conditions and the educational 
program, the Research Division of the National Education Association 
has issued a 48-page bulletin which reviews modern social and educational 
trends (Research Bulletin, XII, 5, November 1934). In each of seven- 
teen areas of social life—population, health and vitality, home and family 
life, position of women, economic organization, labor conditions, occupa- 
tions, wealth and income, invention and discovery, communication, trans- 
portation, government, crime and punishment, public finance, natural 
wealth, leisure-time activities, religion—a summary of trends and condi- 
tions is accompanied by pictorial charts, and followed by a discussion of 
educational implications. ‘The bulletin concludes with a generalized state- 
ment of needed educational adjustments to a changing civilization. 

The social and industrial changes which have taken place in recent 
years have complicated the problems of human conduct. Accordingly, 
increased responsibility for moral education has been placed upon the 
school. Two bulletins of the Research Division deal with education for 
character (Research Bulletin, XII, 2 and 3, March and May 1934). 
Part I discusses the social and psychological background for a program of 
character education. Part II outlines a program for building character 
through curriculum, individual guidance, and school administration. 

In recent years many national agencies have made searching analyses of 
various phases of education. The September Research Bulletin lists national 
deliberative committees which have reported or which are now at work 


* This statement has been furnished through the courtesy of William G. Carr, Direc- 
tor, Research Division, National Education Association. 
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on important educational topics (Vol. 12, No. 4, September 1934). 

A compilation of pertinent data on federal aid to public schools has been 
issued as a 16-page pamphlet under the title Emergency Federal Aid for 
Education: A Review of the Evidence. 

The Research Division has continued to codperate in an editorial and 
consultative capacity with regard to the publication of certain departments 
of the National Education Association. Current issues of the Review of 
Educational Research published by the American Educational Research 
Association comprise these titles: (1) “The Curriculum,” IV, 2, April 
1934; (2) “Teacher Personnel,” IV, 3, June 1934; (3) “School 
Organization,” IV, 4, October 1934. 

The thirteenth yearbook of the Department of Elementary School 
Principals of the National Education Association deals with the provision 
and use of aids to teaching (“Aids to Teaching in the Elementary School,” 
The Elementary Principal, XIII, 5, June 1934). Topics discussed include 
pictorial and graphic aids, object materials, field trips, slides, motion pic- 
tures, radio and sound equipment. 

The Educational Research Service, maintained by the Research Divis- 
ion and the Department of Superintendence, has issued these circulars 
since April 1, 1934: 

1. “Education Discussed in Lay Magazines.” Circulars No. 3, 6, and 
9, 1934. These three summaries of articles in noneducational magazines 
cover the period from December 1, 1933, to October 1934. 

2. “New Developments in Pupil Report Cards.” Circular No. 4, May 
1934. Part I discusses principles and practices based on a study of sample 
report cards and the findings of other writers. Part II consists of photo- 
graphic reproductions of sample forms. 

3. “State School Legislation, 1933.” Circular No. 5, May 1934. This 
circular is a digest of legislation arranged according to nine topics. 

4. “Teacher Sick Leave; Holidays; Salary Deductions for Absence.” 
Circular No. 7, September 1934. Replies to a questionnaire from thirty- 
nine cities over two hundred thousand in population show prevailing prac- 
tices regarding sick leave and salary deductions for absence. 

5. “School and City Current Expenses Compared, 1932; 94 Cities 
Above 100,000 in Population.” Circular No. 8, September 1934. 

6. “Questionnaire Studies Completed—Bibliography No. 5, 1933- 
34.” Circular No. 10, October 1934. The list of forty-two studies pre- 
sented in this circular is based on questionnaires submitted to city and State 
superintendents of schools. 
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7. “Salary Schedules for Teachers, 1934-35; Sixty Cities Over 100,- 
000 in Population.” Circular No. 11, November 1934. 


STUDY OF THE PRODUCTS OF PRISON LABOR 


A subject of genuine interest to educational sociologists is the reéduca- 
tion of persons sentenced to various correctional and penal institutions. 
Upon such effective reéducation depends in large part the satisfactory 
solution of the problem of crime. Whether the prisoner who is discharged 
from a penal institution reémbarks upon a criminal career depends in part 
on the nature of his activity during his incarceration, whether or not he 
has acquired skills and attitudes which will fit him to reénter normal life on 
the outside. Of vital importance to the program of education within the 
prison is the question as to whether the prisoner can be employed upon full- 
time useful and productive labor during the period of his sentence. 

An acute controversy has extended over a period of several years with 
regard to competition of prison-made products with those of normal indus- 
try on the outside. On October 12, 1934, the President of the United 
States issued an order directing a committee to “investigate the effects of 
competition between the products of prison labor and the sheltered 
workshop, on the one hand, and of the cotton garment industry on the 
other; to study the operation of the prison labor contracts especially as to 
the enforcement of the standards of competition with private industry 
established therein and report to the National Industry Recovery Board 
concerning such matters, not later than December 1, 1934.” 

This study was carried on and completed by a committee of three 
headed by Judge Joseph N. Ulman of the Supreme Bench of Baltimore. 
The members were Frank Tannenbaum and W. Jett Lauck. 

This committee took into account the whole question of prison labor 
as it is related to: (a) the underlying purposes of imprisonment for crime; 
(b) the economical and effective administration of prisons; (c) the extent 
and effects of competition between prison labor and free labor in specific 
industries; (d) the developed policies of State and national governments 
in relation to the whole subject; (e) attitudes of industry; (f) attitudes of 
labor; (g) the relationship of a proper regulation of prison labor to a 
rational attack upon the problem of crime. 

In order to get an answer to questions involved in the study the com- 
mittee held extended hearings at which there testified representatives of 
the industry, of labor, of prison administration, of legal and other divisions 
of the NRA, and one witness who spoke not for any party to the manifold 
controversy but from the point of view of scientific criminology. This 
method is interesting in that it is a type of study common to legislaive inves- 
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tigation, but somewhat different from the standard research procedure. 
It takes on the nature of a trial in which an issue is presented from widely 
varying and contradictory approaches by protagonists of these different 
points of view. In this case there was one expert witness who spoke in an 
impartial and unbiased way on the basis of his experience and research into 
the problems under investigation. This investigation was interesting as 
presenting to the students of the subject the points of view and states of 
mind of the persons involved in the controversy, entirely aside from the 
objective values of their evidence. 

As a result of its deliberations the committee made several recommenda- 
tions involving the replanning of the organization of prison industry, the 
removal of prison-made goods from the open market, and the finally bring- 
ing to an end of the prison labor controversy. Before this latter result can 
be accomplished it is recognized that intermediate adjustments ought to be 
made to ensure the control of competition of prison-made goods and also 
to ensure the continuance of the opportunity of prisoners to enjoy product 
labor during incarceration. ; 

A STUDY OF THE CHICAGO METROPOLITAN REGION” 

Professor Louis Wirth is engaged in a regional study which is part of 
a more general study called “Social, Economic, and Political Trends in 
the Chicago Region.” His task is a double one: to bring all the available 
material on the Chicago region together and to interpret it according to 
the more significant social trends, and to make such field studies as will be 
necessary to fill out a more complete picture of the Chicago region. 

The general aim of the study is to define the Chicago metropolitan 
region. Dr. Wirth’s consideration of social trends will include an analysis 
of population growth, composition, and movement. This part of the 
project is nearly completed. Surveys of religious organizations, of crime, 
and of recreational institutions are also being carried on. The character of 
social organizations within the region, such as ethnic groups, income 
groups, religious groups, and similar organizations, as well as the formal 
and informal organizations that go with them, will be included in the 
study. The configuration of the area will be compared with other metro- 
politan areas, and relationships between the various parts of it will be 
examined. The study aims to determine the extent to which the region is 
a unit for collective action and to throw light on problems which may call 
for social reorganization or regional planning. 


* Bulletin of the Society for Social Research, December 1934, p. 4. 
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Russia, Youth and the Present Day World: Further Studies in 
Mental Hygiene, by Dr. Frankwoop E. Wi tiams. New 
York: Farrar and Rinehart, 1934, 270 pages. 


Dr. Williams is one of the outstanding personalities in the entire field 
of mental hygiene in this country. Until recently medical director of the 
National Committee of Mental Hygiene, it was under his leadership that 
the various phases of mental hygiene such as the child-guidance clinics 
and the visiting-teacher service have been developed. Some time ago Dr. 
Williams went to Russia to study the work in the field of mental hygiene 
and what he discovered there revolutionized his entire approach to the 
problem. “The difference between mental hygiene in Russia and Amer- 
ica” he quotes Dr. Rosenstein, director of the State Institute of Mental 
Hygiene, as saying, “is that in America you have propaganda about mental 
hygiene, and excellent work with individuals in your child-guidance clin- 
ics, in the schools and colleges, while in Russia we have mental-hy giene 
propaganda and our work is with the mass rather than with the indi- 
vidual.” The effect of this mass work in mental hygiene through the 
diminution of economic insecurity, through the equalization of sex moral- 
ity, through the frank unmoralistic approach to the problems of stealing, 
delinquency, prostitution, and drunkenness, is evidenced by the tremen- 
dous reduction of suicides and neuroses. Russia is probably the only coun- 
try in the world today with empty beds in its hospitals. 


Industrialized Russia, by Aucan Hirscu. New York: The 
Chemical Catalog Company, 1934, 309 pages. 


As chief consulting engineer to the Soviet chemical industries, Dr. 
Alcan Hirsch had an unusual opportunity of learning a good deal not only 
about the field of his direct interest but in other related fields, so that we 
find covered in this book most of the important social experimentations 
which has taken place in the field of industry, education, agriculture, and 
family relationships. In a very brief and concise manner Dr. Hirsch pre- 
sents the processes through which each of these experiments have gone, 
and in spite of the necessarily brief treatment of each subject, the book is 
rich with material and statistics and tables, in addition to valuations that 
will not usually be found in other books on Russia. Maurice Hindus’s 
comment in the preface that Industrialized Russia in his opinion “is the 
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most complete and illuminating discussion of the subject” is quite justi- 
fied. 


At War with Academic Traditions in America, by A. LAWRENCE 
Lowe... Cambridge, Massachusetts: Harvard University 


Press, 1934, 357 pages. 


Contains selections from the addresses, papers, and annual reports of 
President Lowell during his long term of office at Harvard. The chief 
topics deal with those features of reform towards which he bent his efforts, 
viz: the system of the general examination and tutors; residential colleges 
(or houses) for undergraduates; changes in the elective system; honor 
and pass degrees; a society of fellows; relations of faculties and govern- 
ing boards; universities, graduate schools, and colleges; and other impor- 
tant topics treated from the administrative point of view. A most valuable 
and interesting book. 


A Social Basis of Education, by Harotp S. Tutte. New York: 
Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 1935, 589 pages. 


This book will serve as a text in college courses in an introduction to 
education and educational sociology. Its four parts deal with the goal of 
education, psychological processes, society as an educative agency, and the 
school as a social agency. A group of projects related to the text is 
appended. One of the Crowell Social Science Series under the editorship 
of Seba Eldridge. 


The Character Emphasis in Education, A Collection of Mate- 
rials and Methods, by KENNETH L. Heaton. Chicago: The 
University of Chicago Press, 1933, ix + 415 pages. 


A worth-while collection of practical suggestions which capitalize on 
the normal life experiences, both within and without the regular curricu- 
lum, for purposes of character building. While illustrative material is 
taken both from literature and actual experiences in schools throughout 
the country, the bulk is drawn from the rich program of the public schools 
of Pontiac, Michigan. The volume is full of concrete suggestions which 
will stimulate teachers to develop their own ingenious plans for character 


building. 
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